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U.S. -China Counterterrorism Cooperation: 
Issues for U.S. Policy 



Summary 

After the terrorist attacks on September 11, 2001, the United States faced a 
challenge in enlisting the full support of the People’s Republic of China (PRC) in 
the counterterrorism fight against A1 Qaeda. This effort raised short-term policy 
issues about how to elicit cooperation and how to address PRC concerns about the 
U.S. -led war (Operation Enduring Freedom). Longer-term issues have concerned 
whether counterterrorism has strategically transformed bilateral ties and whether 
China’s support was valuable and not obtained at the expense of other U.S. interests. 

The extent of U.S. -China counterterrorism cooperation has been limited, but the 
tone and context of counterterrorism helped to stabilize — even if it did not 
transform — the closer bilateral relationship pursued by President George Bush 
since late 2001. China’s military, the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), has not 
participated in the counterterrorism coalition. Still, for almost four years after the 
attacks on September 11, 2001, President Bush and other administration officials 
tended to praise the PRC’ s diplomatic and other support for the war against terrorism. 

Since 2005, however, U.S. concerns about China’s extent of cooperation in 
counterterrorism have increased. In September 2005, Deputy Secretary of State 
Robert Zoellick acknowledged that “China and the United States can do more 
together in the global fight against terrorism” after “a good start,” in his policy speech 
that called on China to be a “responsible stakeholder” in the world. The summits of 
the Shanghai Cooperation Organization (SCO) in 2005 and 2006 raised U.S. 
concerns. Since the summer of 2007, U.S. officials have expressed more concern 
about China-origin arms that have been found in the conflict involving U.S. forces 
in Afghanistan, as part of the broader threat posed by Iran and its arms transfers. 

Congress has oversight over the closer ties with China and a number of policy 
options. U.S. policy has addressed: law-enforcement ties; oppressed Uighur 
(Uyghur) people in western Xinjiang whom China claims to be linked to “terrorists”; 
detained Uighurs at Guantanamo Bay prison; Olympic security in August 2008; 
sanctions that ban exports of arms and security equipment; weapons nonproliferation; 
port security; military-to-military contacts ; China’ s influence in Central Asia through 
the SCO; and China’s arms transfers to Iran. 

In the 1 10 lh Congress, the House passed on September 17, 2007, H.Res. 497, 
noting that the PRC has manipulated the campaign against terrorists to increase 
oppression of the Uighur people, and has detained and beaten Rebiya Kadeer’s 
children and imprisoned an ethnic Uighur Canadian. On May 22, 2008, Senator 
Sherrod Brown introduced the similar bill, S.Res. 574. On July 30, the House passed 
H.Res. 1370, calling on the PRC to stop repression of the Tibetan and Uighur 
peoples. The PRC’s claims of “terrorist” threats from Uighurs have lacked clarity 
and confirmation. Some violent incidents occurred before and during the Olympic 
Games. On October 7, a judge ordered the release of the 17 remaining Uighurs held 
at Guantanamo, then an appeals court granted the Justice Department’s request for 
a stay pending an appeal. This report will be updated as warranted. 
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Aftermath of the 9/1 1 Attacks 

China has seen itself as a victim of terrorist attacks in the 1990s, thought to be 
committed by some Muslim extremists (ethnic Uighur separatists) in the 
northwestern Xinjiang region. Some Uighur activists reportedly received training in 
Afghanistan. China’s concerns appeared to place it in a position to support 
Washington and share intelligence after the attacks of September 11, 200 1. 1 In a 
message to President Bush on September 11, PRC ruler Jiang Zemin condemned the 
terrorist attacks and offered condolences. In a phone call with the President on 
September 12, Jiang reportedly promised to cooperate with the United States to 
combat terrorism. At the U.N. Security Council (UNSC) on the same day, the PRC 
(a permanent member) voted with the others for Resolution 1368 (to combat 
terrorism). On September 20, Beijing said that it offered “unconditional support” in 
fighting terrorism. On September 20-21, visiting Foreign Minister Tang Jiaxuan 
promised cooperation, and Secretary of State Colin Powell indicated that discussions 
covered intelligence-sharing but not military cooperation. PRC counterterrorism 
experts attended a “productive” initial meeting on September 25, 2001, in 
Washington, DC. On September 28, 2001, China voted with all others in the UNSC 
for Resolution 1373, reaffirming the need to combat terrorism. 

PRC promises of support for the U.S. fight against terrorism, however, were 
qualified by other initial statements expressing concerns about U.S. military action. 
China also favored exercising its decision-making authority at the UNSC, where it 
has veto power. Initial commentary in official PRC media faulted U.S. intelligence 
and U.S. defense and foreign policies (including that on missile defense) for the 
attacks. On September 18, 2001, in a phone call with British Prime Minister Tony 
Blair, China reported Jiang as saying that war against terrorism required conclusive 
evidence, specific targets to avoid hurting innocent people, compliance with the U.N. 
Charter, and a role for the Security Council. Also, observers were appalled at the 
reported gleeful anti-U.S. reactions in the PRC’s online chat rooms after the attacks. 

In Tokyo, on January 21, 2002, at a conference on reconstruction aid to 
Afghanistan, China pledged $ 1 million, in addition to humanitarian goods worth $3.6 
million. But three days later, Jiang promised to visiting Afghan interim leader Hamid 
Karzai additional reconstruction aid of $150 million spread over four to five years. 



1 See also CRS Report RL3 12 13, China ’s Relations with Central Asian States and Problems 
with Terrorism , by Dewardric McNeal and Kerry Dumbaugh. 
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Of this $150 million, China offered $47 million by 2003 and offered $15 million in 
2004. 2 



Policy Analysis 

The extent of U.S. -China counterterrorism cooperation has been limited, but the 
tone and context of counterterrorism helped to stabilize — even if it did not transform 
— the closer bilateral relationship pursued by President Bush since late 2001. In the 
short-term, U.S. security policy toward Beijing sought counterterrorism cooperation, 
shifting from issues about weapons proliferation and military maritime safety (in the 
wake of the EP-3/F-8 aircraft collision crisis of April 2001). 3 Given the mixed state of 
bilateral ties after the collision crisis, Beijing’s support met much of initial U.S. 
expectations. Testifying to Congress in February 2002, Secretary of State Colin Powell 
praised Beijing’s diplomatic support, saying “China has helped in the war against 
terrorism.” 4 

Concerning other support, including any cooperation by the People’ s Liberation 
Army (PLA), the commanders of the Central and Pacific Commands, Gen. Tommy 
Franks and Adm. Dennis Blair, separately confirmed in April 2002 that China did not 
provide military cooperation (nor was it requested) in Operation Enduring Freedom 
in Afghanistan (e.g., basing, staging, or overflight) and that its shared intelligence 
was not specific enough, particularly as compared to cooperation from the 
Philippines, Singapore, and Malaysia. 5 The Pentagon’s June 2002 report on foreign 
contributions in the counterterrorism war did not include China among the 50 
countries in the coalition. 6 In December 2002, Assistant Secretary of State James 
Kelly confirmed intelligence-sharing, saying “we are sharing [counterterrorism] 
information to an unprecedented extent but making judgments independently.” 7 

China’s long-standing relationship with nuclear-armed Pakistan was an 
important factor in considering the significance of Beijing’s support, especially with 
concerns about the viability of Pakistani President Pervez Musharraf’s government. 
Some said that Pakistan’s cooperation with the United States must come with PRC 
acquiescence, pointing to a PRC envoy’s meeting with Musharraf on September 18, 



2 “China to Offer $15m for Afghan Reconstruction,” Xinhua, April 1, 2004. 

3 See CRS Report RL30946, China-U.S. Aircraft Collision Incident of April 2001: 
Assessments and Policy Implications, coordinated by Shirley Kan. 

4 Senate Foreign Relations Committee, hearing. Fiscal Year 2003 Foreign Affairs Budget , 
February 5, 2002. 

5 Foreign Press Center Briefing, General Tommy Franks, Commander, U.S. Central 
Command, Washington, April 11, 2002; Press Roundtable with Adm. Dennis Blair, 
Commander, U.S. Pacific Command, Hong Kong, April 18, 2002. 

6 Department of Defense, “Fact Sheet: International Contributions to the War Against 
Terrorism,” June 14, 2002. 

7 Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, “U.S. -East Asia Policy: 
Three Aspects,” Woodrow Wilson Center, Washington, December 11, 2002. 




